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The Month. 


OVEMBER 8 goes into the history of Civil Service Re- 

form in the United States as a red letter day. On 

that date President Cleveland attached his signature to 
an executive order reading thus: 

Section 2 of Postal Rule 1 is hereby amended by inserting after 
the word ‘‘thereto,”’ in line 6, the following : 

‘*And whenever, by order of the Postmaster General, any 
postoffice shall be consolidated with and made a part of another 
postoffice where free delivery is established, all the employees 
of the office thus consolidated, whose names appear on the roster 
of said office, approved by the Postoffice Department and in- 
cluding the postmaster thereof, shall from the date of said order 
be employees of said free delivery office, and the person holding 
on the date of said order the position of postmaster at the office 
thus consolidated with said free delivery office may be assigned 
to any position therein and given any appropriate designation 
under the classification act which the Postmaster-General may 
direct.” 

Read by itself, this amendment to the Rules conveys 
little idea of its full significance. Its meaning comes 
out, however, when we read what precedes the point 
where it is inserted: 

‘“* Hereafter whenever any postoffice becomes a free delivery 
office . . any then existing classification . shall 
apply thereto.”’ 

And what follows: 

‘¢ And the Civil Service Commission shall provide examt- 

* nations to test the fitness of persons to fill vacancies in all 
free-delivery postoffices, and these Rules shall be in force 
therein,” + 

In short, then, having grown weary of waiting for 
Congress to make the necessary laws for classifying the 
smaller postoffices and relieving the Postmaster-General 
of the distribution of patronage there, the Administra- 
tion has taken the best means which lay open to it of 
accomplishing this end, and started upon a policy of 
classification by consolidation. 


The Postmaster-General has authority under the law 
to make such consolidations as are mentioned in the 
amendment, whenever he shall deem it for the best in- 
terest of the service. Hitherto this power has been 


sparingly used, and chiefly if not wholly in the case of 
suburban offices which were practically dependencies of 





a large central office, and whose business could be more 
economically administered by a superintendent acting 
under the orders of the postmaster of the central office 
than by a separate postmaster. There is nothing to pre- 
vent the extension of such a consolidation to any office 
the Postmaster-General chooses, so long as the change 
is for the benefit of the service. Boston could, for ex- 
ample, be made the centre of a group of offices extend- 
ing one-third of the way across the State of Massachu- 
setts, and taking in a part of Rhode Island, The con- 
solidation would not of itself affect the names of the 
various offices brought into the group, or their local ju- 
risdiction ; but the head of the Boston office would be 
the ultimate authority on all matters affecting the group; 
the supplies would be distributed through that office and 
their amount regulated there; each of the smaller offi- 
ces would acquire facilities as branches of the Boston 
office which it did not enjoy as an independent office ; 
and its service would be improved by the permanency 
of tenure of its employees, whose knowledge of the pos- 
tal regulations would continually increase, and whose 
acquaintance with the peculiar individual needs of the 
patrons of the office would not be wasted by their dis- 
missal at the end of each national administration. 


It 1s to be expected that there wil! be considerable 
opposition at first to the new order of things. Such op- 
position is inevitable, as an incident of every real im- 
provement of the public service. Congressmen who are 
in their innermost hearts devoutly thankful for their 
riddance of a lot of irksome and unrecompensed work, 
will go through the form of making a great outcry at 
the ‘‘ threatened supercession of a popular prerogative ;’’ 
a host of old fogies may be depended on, the first time 
a State line is crossed in effecting a consolidation, to 
yelp loudly at this ‘‘ further stride of the policy of cen- 
tralization ;’’ and the little group of taproom politicians 
who have been in the habit for years of ‘ fixing things 
up’’ in connection with the appointment of new country 
postmasters, and bleeding the candidates freely under 
the guise of raising a fund for legitimate campaign ex- 
penses, will pass denunciatory resolutions over their 
evening grog. But all this must have come at some time, 
and now is as good a time to have it as ever; for, with 
the next general elections still a year distant, and a Con- 
gress hostile to the Administration about to convene, 
there will be no opportunity of making unfair use of the 
innovation for political purposes, and no one can accuse 
the present Administration of having resorted to a 
deathbed scheme to embarrass its successor. Some crit- 
icism is to be looked for in the Reform camp itself, 
doubtless, on the part of good and honest men who will 
object to the necessarily gradual process of redeeming 
the small offices under the Rule as it now stands, when 
a clean sweep would have got rid of the whole evil at 
once. Tothis there are two answers. First, the gradual 
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elimination of the spoils system in a part of the postal 
service which reaches into every little hamlet in the land, 
will commend itself to the bulk of the people by its ex- 
cellent fruits introduced one by one to their notice. 
The clean sweep would be more brilliant, perhaps, but 
no more effective, than the operation of the new Rule. 
In the second place, there are a large number of petty 
postoffices—the uninitiated Reformer would be aston- 
ished to discover the multitude of them—where the 
competitive feature of appointments under the classified 
service would necessarily have to be omitted, owing to 
there being but one place in the village where it would 
be practicable to locate the postoffice, and the owner of 
that place being therefore the only eligible candidate. 
There are still other villages where the office of post- 
master is so undesirable that the Department has to make 
a tiresome and sometimes expensive search to find a man 
who can be induced to take it, and then it is accepted 
under protest and at a personal sacrifice on the part of 
the appointee. Indeed, it happens here and there that 
an office is abandoned and abolished because no one in 
the community is public-spirited enough to be bothered 
with it. It is to avoid making mistakes by classifying 
offices which will have to be declassified later, that it is 
deemed best to vest so much discretion in the Postmas- 
ter-General at the outset. When, by the discovery that 
the new Rule works a positive and palpable benefit 
wherever it is put into operation, public sentiment is 
sufficiently aroused in favor of a general unification and 
classification of the postal system, it will act upon Con- 
gress, and we shall get a law which will assure the per- 
manence of the good work, and which will overcome 
those defects that are liable to be brought out by the 
earliest experiments. 


The fact that the executive branch of the Government 
has acted in the matter will not of itself cast a damper on 
the agitation in favor of the Lodge bill for taking fourth- 


class postoffices out of politics. On the contrary, as we 
have shown, the agitation is pretty sure to be helped by 
the practical demonstrations which will be made on a 
small scale under the eyes of the people. There are 
criticisms on the Lodge bill as it stands, however, which 
its sponsors in Senate and House would do well to con- 
sider in revising the measure for introduction in the 
Fifty-fourth Congress, When the bill was first intro- 
duced, and before the knowledge was general that it 
emanated from a source unquestionably friendly to Civil 
Service Reform, we recall a comment made by a very 
earnest Reformer, that he believed it was an effort on 
the part of Postmaster-General Wanamaker to steal a 
march on his censors. This idea grew out of the fact 
that, although the recommendation of candidates was 
taken out of the hands of the professional politicians 
and put into those of the postoffice inspectors, it was to 
be presumed that the inspectors would report according 
to what they knew to be the wishes of their chief; and 
thus, under a thin disguise of businesslike non-partisan- 
ship, the partisan control of the postoffices would re- 
main substantially unchanged. However far away from 
such a notion everyone may have passed now, in view 
of the general spirit of fairness manifested by the inspec- 
tors chosen under Civil Service Rules, some apprehen- 
sion is still felt, even among the best friends of the bill, 
lest the almost despotic powers of the inspectors might 
not at times lead them, in spite of their best intentions, 
into doing the wrong thing. It is suggested, therefore, 
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that a provision be incorporated in the bill before it is 
reintroduced, putting a formal check upon the work of 
the inspectors. For example, it is proposed that the 
citizens recommending a candidate for postmaster should 
attach to their signatures a statement of their occupa- 
tions or their official positions, so that, when the in- 
spector makes his report, his information gathered from 
the several sources may be scrutinized by reference to 
the presumptive qualifications of each informant to judge 
who would be the best man for postmaster, or his rela- 
tive right to represent the intelligent sentiment of the 
community. On an ordinary roll of petitioners, of 
course, where numbers alone were considered, a fools- 
cap sheet full of signatures for one candidate would 
weigh more than a half-dozen signatures for his rival ; 
yet the former might consist wholly of liquor-dealers 
and their dependents, whose votes ought not to control, 
and of day-laborers who do not receive mail-matter 
once a year, while the latter list might contain the 
names of all the leading business and professional people 
who have made the office a necessity. No matter how 
desirous an inspector might be of doing his duty, it is 
always possible that personal prejudices, conceived as 
the result of instinctive likes and dislikes, or of court- 
esies extended or withheld, might influence him in 
accepting the judgment of one witness as against 
another’s. With a few data filed at the Department 
with which to check up the statements in an inspector’s 
report and to suggest additional questions for him to 
answer, the chances of accomplishing substantial justice 
in the choice of a postmaster would be much increased, 


In rebuke of the attempts of campaign fund solicitors 
to ‘‘work’’ the Pension Office clerks for contributions 
by obtaining their addresses and sending circulars to 
their homes, Commissioner Lochren issued a general 
order as follows: ‘‘ My attention has been called to a 
card said to have been mailed to the employees of this 
Bureau at their homes, asking contributions for a polit- 
ical purpose. All solicitations of money from employees 
of this Bureau for political purposes are improper and 
forbidden, and all employees are advised to pay no 
regard to them. Aside from their impropriety, it may 
usually be safely assumed that they are fraudulent.’’ That 
warning has the true ring. The Commissioner is right 
in stamping the whole business with the brand of fraud. 
The only way it can be conducted is by a cowardly, 
sneaking evasion of the law, and any man who would 
be guilty of that sort of thing would not scruple to put 
into his own pocket the money which is given him fora 
campaign fund. The Government clerk who wants to 
contribute money to help a certain party or a certain 
candidate along can find out for himself, without the 
slightest difficulty, where to send it. The clerk who 
does not want to do so must not be put under any com- 
pulsion, direct or indirect, ‘Tohand his money over to 
some irresponsible Tom, Dick or Harry leaves him with- 
out any assurance that it will ever reach its intended 
destination. The description of the Tammany machinery 
for raising campaign money, as brought out in the inves- 
tigations of last year, showed that the completeness of a 
system of collection does not imply an equally complete 
system of disbursement, or any system whatever of ac- 
counting to the contributors for the money contributed. 
Brand the assessor of clerks, wherever caught, as a pre- 
sumptive thief, and compel him to prove his innocence 
affirmatively before admitting it. Make the whole busi- 
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ness so disreputable that no man who makes even a pre- 
tension to decency will go into it. 


‘The reappearance of Josiah Quincy as an adviser of 
his fellow-townsmen on the subject of reform in the 
consular service, is edifying to a degree. His recent 
remarks to the Boston Home Market Club have been 
widely published as the fruits of his ‘‘ large experience.’’ 
This ‘‘large experience,’”’ it should be borne in mind, 
was wholly confined to the patronage branch of his offi- 
cial duties ; and we are therefore not surprised that the 
burden of so much of his argument is the need of a more 
direct control of consular appointments by the Secretary 
of State. Mr. Quincy thinks that the President ought 
not to have so much to say about them. What worries 
him,doubtless,is to recall the dozen instances in which he 
had a place promised to somebody, when President Cleve- 
land suddenly swooped down upon it and gave it to some 
body else, whose name then went into the newspapers as 
that of ‘‘the President’s personal choice.’’ Of course, 
in such cases, nothing was left for the unhappy Quincy 
but to go over tothe Treasury, or down to the Post Office 
Department or the Patent Office, and have a place made 
for his disappointed friend. Naturally his mind is still 
disturbed with memories of such excursions, made com- 
pulsory by the President’s awkward interference at the 
wrong moment. ‘If the next President,’’ says he, 
‘could be got publicly to take the position that he 
would make no appointment to the consular service ex- 
cept upon the recommendation of the Secretary of State’’ 
—why, the next Quincy would save a deal of shoe-leather. 
‘‘But, meantime,’’ continues the young statesman, con- 
solingly, ‘‘the step recently taken by President Cleve- 
land, on the advice of Secretary Olney, is a most impor- 
tomteme.” . . + 

It recognizes the principles of promotion, transfer and restora- 
tion to the service, and this gives a basis to the service which it 
did not possess before. Even in the event of a transfer of the 
Administration to the party out of power, which would doubtless 
mean sweeping political changes, such changes could be effected 
by the restoration to the service of former consuls, thus main- 
taining the rules now adopted in full force, and minimizing at 
least the evil effects of such a policy. 

‘‘ The evil effects of such a policy!’’ How long since 
did Mr. Quincy awake to the realization that its effects 
were evil? And why, in the name of all his unctuous 
virtue, did he not ‘‘ minimize the evil effects’’ of his 
own policy of butchery by similar means? How large 
a ratio did his restorations bear to his original appoint- 
ments? And what a recommendation of the new con- 
sular order it is, to have the most notorious spoils- 
man of the present Administration show how the next 
Administration can evade its ostensible spirit with 
strict adherence to its formal letter ! 


Much more worthy of consideration by men who want 
to learn something, are the comments of Benjamin Fol- 
som, who was cur consul at Sheffield, England, during 
the first administration of President Cleveland and the 
full term of President Harrison. In a published inter- 
view he criticises the recent Presidential order on the 
ground that it provides nothing new. Its only good 
point worth mentioning, he says, is the requirement of 
an examination for a candidate for appointment from 
outside of the service, which ‘‘ may reveal such defects 
on the part of the candidate that his appointment 
would be deemed inadvisable.’’ Quite true, No fault 
can be found with the requirement of an examination in 
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itself, but the examination would be just as effective for 
discovering shortcomings, and twice as valuable in other 
ways, if it were applied before the designation of the 
candidate, and used for competitive purposes. Some of 
Mr. Folsom’s practical suggestions as to changes in the 


consular service as a business system are printed else- 
where in this number of Goop GOVERNMENT. 


Let the politicians call this an “ off-year’’ if they will, 
every sincere Civil Service Reformer will give it a better 
name after summing up the results of last week’s ele~- 
tions. A year which witnesses the thrashing of Senator 
Gorman, the dispossession of Blackburn and Brice from 
the 4th of March, 1897, a substantial assurance of the 
defeat of Hill for reélection, and the loosening of the 
“grip of Smith, deserves all the good that can be said of 
it as a year of disaster for the spoilsmen. There is no 
telling yet whom we may get in the places of the men 
who have to go, but it is safe to assume that we shall 
not fare any worse, for nothing worse is possible. 


Last week’s elections seem to have settled pretty con- 
clusively the value of the Australian ballot. The blanket 
affair in use in New York State is clumsy in form, but 
when two newspapers mutually so antagonistic as the 
New York Sun and Evening Post agree in commend- 
ing it after a practical demonstration, it evidently does 
the work it was intended to. Possibly—probably, in- 
deed—it will be superseded in time by some mechanical 
device for counting the votes as well as recording them, 
but for the present it ‘‘ fills a long-felt want.’’ In Ken- 
tucky any kind of a secret ballot is welcome as a substi- 
tute for the viva-voce system; and the returns on elec- 
tion night in that State showed that good citizens every- 
where had made abundant use of their privilege of cast- 
ing a vote which squared with their own consciences 
rather than their neighbors’ politics. 


There is some talk in Reform circles of a possible pur- 
pose on the part of the Presicent to celebrate the meet- 
ing of the National Civil Service Reform League in 
Washington by issuing an order cleaning up the odds 
and ends of his work of classifying the Civil Service. 
We sincerely hope that the suggestion may be but the 
forerunner of the fact. Let him redeem the Mint Serv- 
ice, the exempt parts of the Indian Service, and the 
other special services which have been overlooked in 
the former orders of classification; put chief clerks and 
chiefs of division under the Rules ; substitute a competi- 
tive examination before designation for a pass examina- 
tion after designation in the Consular Service; and 
order a competent board of Departmental experts to 
consult with the Civil Service Commission and report a 
practicable plan for promotions and degradations in the 
clerical force; and the position of his Administration 
in history will be placed beyond all question. He will 
have no opposition worth mentioning from the members 
of his Cabinet. TheSecretary of Agriculture has already 
put everything within reach under the Rules. The Sec- 
retary of the Interior, who entered office very much 
prejudiced against what he conceived to be the vagaries 
of Civil Service Reform, has become one of its most 
pronounced champions, and is now perfecting a plan 
for taking the Indian service as a whole out of the 
patronage category. The Secretary of the Navy has not 
only maintained the Departmental rule of his predeces- 
sor regarding non-partisan administration in the navy- 
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yards, but disciplined officers who have been found 
guilty of any shortcomings in the enforcement of this 
policy ; the War Department contains the one bureau, 
the Record and Pension Office, where a dismissal is 
never made without a written statement of the reasons 
therefor, accessible to the dismissed employee, with 
whom it is optional whether or not he shall publish it ; 
the new Attorney-General is a Civil Service Reformer 
on principle, and was publicly identified with the Re- 
form movement at home; the Secretary of State is re- 
leased from bondage to the narrow-minded understrap- 
per who wrote his spoils opinions for him and threw dis- 
credit on his reputation as Attorney-General ; the Post- 
master-General has shown what is in him by concocting, 
jointly with the Civil Service Commission, the new Rule 
concerning classification by consolidation; and even 
the Secretary of the Treasury, through the son who as 
his chief clerk puts forth his sentiments to the public, 
has admitted that patronage is a curse rather than a 
help to a party, and expressed his wish that it could be 
wiped out of his Department. There is no better time 
than the present, Mr. President. This is the hour to 
strike! 


The Consolidation of Postoffices. 





FROM P)STMASTER HESING'S CHICAGO STAATS-ZEITUNG. 
AS a result of the general principle of the centraliza- 
tion of power the General Post Office has taken into 
consideration the advisability and practicability of con- 
solidating all postoffices which might with justice be 
made subject to the larger postoffices of the country. A 
consolidation of the nature above mentioned took place, 
on a small scale, in July of the past year when the 57 
dependent postoffices which were within the boundaries 
of the city of Chicago were abolished and placed under 
the jurisdiction of the postmaster of Chicago. It is 
beyond question that this arrangement has been crowned 
with magnificent results, and the commission on whose 
recommendation the change was made, has received 
therefrom great distinction. The fourteen or more 
months’ experience in Chicago, and a similar, if not so 
comprehensive, experience in Boston—for also there are 
dependent offices, of which several lie outside the Bos- 
ton city limits, which have been made subject to the 
Boston postmaster—have convinced the General Post 
Office of the utility and advisability of more extensive 
consolidation in the vicinity of large cities. The inten- 
tion is to take away the independence of all postoffices 
which may be attached without danger to the service as 
integral parts of a head postoffice, such as New York, 
Chicago and Boston. A change of this kind would, in 
general, have great advantages, and not bring the small- 
est drawback in its train. It would, of course, do away 
with the office of the postmaster—although not the post- 
master himself—and put the same under managing clerks, 
as is the case to-day in Chicago, with Pullman, Jefferson, 
Dunning, Riverdale and other branch offices. 

Such a change would offer to these offices the protec- 
tion of the Civil Service orders to some extent, and the 
chiefs of the new stations would, later on, proceed on 
the way of promotion out of the ranks of the employees 
of the head offices or their branch offices. The Post 
Office Department has already for quite a time troubled 
itself with the plan to extend the Civil Service Rules to 
all postmasters in the United States; still, for a long 
time, certain legal doubts and considerations have 
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always put themselves in the way of the consummation 
of the plan. .. . 

Without doubt many postmasters whose offices would 
be abolished would oppose the execution of the project, 
and hand in hand with them would go those with whom 
apprehension that an office would lose its independence, 
is decisive; still the respect of the commonweal must 
be taken into consideration before everything else. The 
public is interested in the reception of its mail in the 
quickest possible way, but not in the retention and con- 
servation of the independence of a postoffice for the 
sake of an officeholder, or for the purpose of keeping 
the individuality of a community. 

The principal reason which would be put forward for 
such a consolidation is the efficiency in the services 
rendered which would be obtained thereby ; the more 
comprehensive coéperation of the various parts, and the 
greater centralization of the power of the Office. Thus 
would, for example, the consolidation of all post: ffices 
in the counties of Cook, Lake, Kane, Will, Du Page and 
McHenry, which all directly depend on Chicago, and 
recognize the postoffice of this city as their central dis- 
tributing point, considerably simplify the postoffice 
business, and save the Administration thousands upon 
thousands of dollars every year. This would remove 
entirely the struggle for small postoffices, as the places 
themselves would be abolished, and the servi:e in the 
branch stations be administered by clerks subject to the 
oversight of the postmaster of Chicago, As a matter of 
fact, it is even planned, if the general project is ready 
for carrying through, that the jurisdiction of the post- 
masters of the twenty largest cities of the country will 
extend, in some cases, for as much as a hundred miles, 

With the help of the rapid development of electricity 
it cannot fail, according to the general opinion, that 
through such arrangements and such a unified letter- 
delivery system, the advancement of postal business 
will be generally and markedly accelerated. What our 
postal system at present suffers from is the apparent 
want of unity. Experience, however, teaches that the 
great number of smaller postoffices may be carried on 
by means of ‘‘ close connection,’’ and the service leaves 
much to be wished for in this respect. The same busi- 
ness principles could just as well be applied in any 
great postal district, as in the cities of New York and 
Chicago; and after the lapse of a very short time it 
would be found that, for example, cities like Milwaukee, 
Joliet, or Waukegan would be very much better served 
than at present, if the conduct of the postoffice were 
transferred to a good clerk, and, for the rest, the busi- 
ness methods that prevail in the Chicago office observed. 
By this means, also, certain inequalities in the matter 
of pay, merit, appointment, etc., would be adjusted. 
For example, the postmaster of Evanston, who has nine 
carriers under him, receives an annual salary of $3,000; 
the superintendent of the largest branch station in 
Chicago, on the other hand, who employs 85 carriers, 
only gets $2,000. If in a city like Chicago, the merits 
and extent of the general Departmental rules should be 
taken advantage of practically, thousands of dollars 
would be saved to the Administration, and the working 
capacity of the service be in no way abridged. Appar- 
ently in no business is a concentration of authority 
more imperatively necessary than in the postal depart- 
ment. To our minds, this plan would, if fully de- 
veloped, quite clearly put the postal service in the 
smaller towns on an essentially better basis. 
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Efficiency Records. 


THEIR NATURE, UTILITY AND DEFECTS. 
A MAN’S experience in any line of life is universally 
and correctly held to be one of the most important 
factors of his future success in that line. In private 
business, indeed, it is considered the first qualification 
of an applicant for place; and in the public service the 
Civil Service Commission, though for obvious reasons it 
cannot assign a percentage to this element in the rating, 
requires a candidate to state in his application the nature 
and duration of his previous employment or occupation. 
For, on general principles, a man who has spent the last 
ten years in teaching or other intellectual occupation, 
is more likely to make a good clerk than if he had spent 
that time at shoemaking. 

But when a man is once in the public service, and 
may be supposed to have proven, on his entrance exam- 
ination, his familiarity with the elements of a practical 
English education, his advancement should be made to 
depend on his efficiency in the work assigned to him ; 
and in order that his abilities, such as they are, may be 
evidenced to the promoting power, some record of his 
work, its quantity and quality, and of his personal fitness 
for that or other kinds of work, should be made from 
time to time. It is true that examinations, especially 
on ‘‘ office questions,’’ may develop the merits or demer- 
its of a candidate to a considerable extent; but as it 
sometimes happens that an employee whose idleness or 
inaccuracy renders him almost worthless in practice, 
will nevertheless, as a result of good schooling, pass a 
creditable examination, the test by that ordeal is neither 
complete nor conclusive. Besides, a proper judgment 
of what a candidate can do in the future should be based 
upon what he has done in the past. It may, then, be 
conceded that some kind of ‘‘ efficiency record ”’ is nec- 
essary. 

But who shall make this record? Not the head of the 
Department or of the bureau, who usually knows little of 
the work itself or of the Jersonne/ of the force, and in 
most cases would have to seek the requisite information 
from his subordinates. The chief of division is, then, 
the officer on whom this duty should devolve; and it is 
clear that if he is a political appointee, he too will lack 
the knowledge requisite for the work, and will be apt to 
be governed by motives other than justice and intelli- 
gence. This, I am assured by long observation within 
one of the great Departments of the Government, is the 
principal reason of the unpopularity of ‘< efficiency rec- 
ords’’ among the public employees. Until the Civil 
Service Rules are extended to include chiefs of division, 
these records will not escape the suspicion of favoritism. 
When the chief himself shall owe his position to his 
experience and success in the work of his office, he will 
be better able to judge correctly of the experience and 
probable success of his subordinates, who, in their turn, 
while they will more freely criticise his action, will more 
fully confide in his judgment and impartiality. 

Now, what are the necessary elements of an ‘“‘ effi- 
ciency record’’? Taking them from an expression of 
President Harrison, the Treasury blanks at first provided 
for a monthly record of the employee’s punctuality, 
attendance, industry, accuracy, conduct and efficiency. 
Experience, however, soon reduced the number of these, 
and it would seem that a sufficient record could be made 
under the heads of attendance, industry, thoroughness 
and general ability. Let us consider these in their order, 
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1. Attendance. This would exhibit cases of tardiness 
or absence during working hours, not charged to the 
legal annual leave. The rule for such charges should be 
uniform ; but the writer’s experience indicates that it is 
not good policy to permit tardiness or hourly absetices 
to be offset by deductions from regular leaves of absence. 
Such practice may be just as far as time is concerned, 
but it has a bad effect on the efficiency of the force. 
Any uniform rule for deducting a percentage for tardi- 
ness or minor absences will answer; but one clock, 
cognizable by all, should be the standard and kept in 
good order. In my own experience I found it the best 
method to have the employees themselves record their 
arrivals and absences on a book kept for the purpose; 
and I solved all personal difficulty by appealing to their 
sense of honor and refusing to doubt the correctness of 
anyone’s record of himself. I do not think that one of 
the force thus trusted ever made a false entry. Trust is 
the vanishing point of martinetism. 

2. Industry. It would seem that here, too, the clerk 
might make his own record. But he can record only 
the numberof cases he completes in a given time, while 
he can give no account of the comparative difficulty of 
these cases with those treated by others. Where the 
work is one of merely posting items, entering certifi- 
cates and the like, the number of cases gives a fair 
basis of comparison; but in the higher classes of work 
where evidence is to be weighed, old records searched, 
statutes and decisions hunted up and examined, legal 
questions studied, or computations made, this would 
furnish a very unfair basis for estimating a man’s indus- 
try. Here the knowledge, judgment and justice of the 
chief must come into play. Nor should he ignore the 
difference arising from the varying temperaments of 
individuals ; there are plodders who keep constantly at 
work, but whose sluggish intellects render them really 
no more industrious than others of more rapid brain and 
nervous tissue, whose nature demands an occasional 
respite of a few moments to prevent a break-down of 
the system. 

3- Thoroughness. As the mark for industry shows the 
quantity, so that for thoroughness should exhibit the 
quality of the employee’s work. For there are people 
in plenty who labor constantly, yet leave their work 
half-done or done in such a slipshod manner that it had 
better been left unattempted. Here, also, the number 
of cases worked is no criterion of thorough and exhaust- 
ive examination ; though lack of thoroughness may be 
inferred when the number of cases is greater than the 
conditions warrant, Accuracy of computation is of 
course an element in estimating thoroughness. For this 
quality, as for industry, a correct rating must depend 
largely on the knowledge, ability and impartiality of 
the chief, 

4. General ability. Here, even more than in the pre- 
vious cases, the chief must exercise a discretion, based 
not only on his own experience, but on knowledge of 
human nature. Four points may be considered in mak- 
ing the estimate: 

First, correctness of language, orthography, gram- 
matical construction and style of composition, espe- 
cially in letter-writing. These are matters of form, easily 
rated as in ordinary examinations, It is astonishing 
how few people there are, with all our educational facil- 
ities, who know how to express their meaning clearly in 
well-constructed English. It is certainly not too much 
to ask of anyone aspiring to a high grade of responsi- 
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bility and salary under the Government, that he shall 
be able to express his ideas without murdering the rules 
of syntax, 

Second, correctness of reasoning, and astuteness in 
treatment of difficult cases. 

Third, ability to conduct investigations, as to facts, 
laws or evidence. 

Fourth, ability to guide or superintend the work of 
others. 

These qualities usually develop themselves in the 
course of a few years’ trial, so that the persons possess- 
ing them in any marked degree become well known, and 
rating is not so difficult as might appear at first sight. 
And no one is fit to be a division chief who has not these 
qualities as distinguishing characteristics. 

I have said nothing of conduct or integrity ; for they 
are not elements to be graded, but characteristics on 
which the question of retention or removal immediately 
arises, and which should therefore be the subjects of 
special report to the head of the office for his action. 
If a fault be excused, it should not affect the efficiency 
record; if not excused, summary punishment should 
follow, and the record should be used only to mitigate 
or determine the penalty. 

Ratings should always be on a basis of too as the 
highest attainable mark. The experiment of making 95 
the highest resulted badly in the Treasury; 95 was 
merely treated as if it were 100. A basis of to fails to 
afford room for nice grading, and is unsatisfactory to 
the employees, While absolute perfection may be unat- 
tainable, practical perfection is frequently attained in 
many positions of public or private service. 

Nor have I made “‘ longevity’’ an element of the effi- 
ciency record, For if the long service of an employee 
has resulted in greater efficiency, the fact will be shown 
by the record of other qualities ; if not, he should reap 
no benefit from an element which he has failed to util- 
ize. And very long service is frequently akin to super- 
annuation. 

I doubt much the utility of making a weekly or monthly 
record of any elements but attendance and industry. 
These records should be open to inspection, and protests 
should be considered, in order that errors may be correct- 
ed and the employees satisfied of the fairness of the 
marking. For on their belief in the impartial character 
of the record depends, finally, the success of the system. 

But the chief should be required to make report at 
least once in six months, concerning the thoroughness 
and general ability of each member of his force, stating 
in detail their excellencies or defects, and rating each 
quality with conscientious care. Such reports would be 
incorporated with the record of attendance and indus- 
try in a consolidated form for promotions. And every 
candidate should have the right to inspect the entire 
record of others as well as his own. It has been objected 
that this has the effect to prevent timorous chiefs from 
stating unfavorable truths ; but the dismissal of one or 
two unconscientious chiefs would soon remedy this evil. 
Secret records will always arouse suspicion, and destroy 
the confidence of the force in their justice and accuracy. 
Employees take a keen interest in the markings, and, 
even when they have reason to suspect favoritism, make 
great efforts to secure at least the right to good ratings, 
preferring desert to favor in nearly all cases. For after 


all, most men are moved by a spirit of justice, though 
the fell demon of spoils has done its utmost to eject it 
from our public system. 
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That ‘efficiency records’’ may be successfully kept, I 
think I have myself proved by an experiment made while 
at the head of a division in the Treasury Department. 
Having made a list of my force, with what I considered 
proper ratings, I requested several—I think six—of the 
most experienced clerks to make out, independently, 
similar lists. On comparing these with each other and 
with my own, I was agreeably surprised to find that the 
lists were nearly identical, the differences in rating 
being, in most cases, quite small. Men associated on 
kindred work very soon gauge one another’s abilities ; 
a sham is sure to be discovered, and merit meets due 
approval. So true is this, that if promotions were deter- 
mined by election in the division, the right candidate 
would succeed in four cases out of five. This is a prime 
argument for open records. 

But how useless are efficiency records made by chiefs 
who merely obey the behest of a political superior, or 
who are themselves the creatures of political supremacy, 
has been made abundantly evident during the last three 
years. Nor were those of the preceding period free from 
obnoxious influences. And the fact is that, if promo- 
tions are ever to be made solely on the basis of merit, 
they must be placed in charge of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, by whom the efficiency averages may be com- 
bined with the results of a formal examination to deter- 
mine the correct standing of a candidate on a list of 
eligibles for promotion. Then the faulty records made 
by indifferent or partisan chiefs will be treated as they 
deserve, for the Commission will have the right of appeal 
to the President to sustain them in their function of 
bringing the recreants to book. Then also will lists of 
eligibles for promotion mean what they purport, and 
will not be noted, as were some I have known, for the 
frequency with which the order of merit is set aside. 

The citizen who desires to see our system of official 
promotions put on a par with that of appointments must 
therefore work toward two objective points: the placing 
of chiefs of division under the competitive Rules of the 
Civil Service, and the placing of promotions in charge 
of the Civil Service Commission. c. ©. &. 


The League’s Annual Meeting. 





OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENT AND PARTIAL LIST OF SPEAKERS. 


HE following circular, which has been generally dis- 
tributed among members of the National Civil Ser- 
vice Reform League, speaks for itself: 


NATIONAL CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE, 
54 William Street, New York, Nov. 9, 1895. 

Dear Sir :—The annual meeting of the National Civil Service 
Reform League will be held at Washington, at the invitation of 
the Civil Service Reform Association of the District of Columbia, 
Thursday and Friday, December 12 and 13, 1895. 

The rooms of the Cosmos Club, Lafayette Square, have been 
secured for the two days’ meetings. The morning sessions of 
each day will be devoted as usual to the business of the League, 
and the afternoon sessions to the reading of papers. The annual 
address of the president will be delivered at Metzerott’s Hall, 
on F Street, the evening of the 12th, and the visiting delegates 
will be entertained by the local association the evening of the 
13th. The printed invitation and detailed program, \ogether 
with available information regarding hotel accommodations, 
rates of railroad fare, etc., will be furnished as soon as crepared. 

The Secretary would be glad to have the names of those who 
will attend at the earliest practicable date. 

Very truly yours, 
GeroRGE MCANEny, 
Secretary. 


Among those who are expected to read papers at the 
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meetings are Moorfield Storey of Boston, Sherman S. 
Rogers of Buffalo, Col. John W. Elaof Chicago, William 
Dudley Foulke of Indiana, Herbert Welsh of Philadel- 
phia, Richard H. Dana of Cambridge, Mass., Herman 
Justi of Nashville, Tenn., and F. L. Siddons of Wash- 
ington. 


A Great Deliverance. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
ALTIMORE, November 11.—The elec'ion in Maryland 
has in all human probability definitely concluded 
a struggle which has lasted for more than ten years be- 
tween Senator Gorman and the machine he controlled 
on the one side, and the organized friends of Good Gov- 
ernment and pure politics on the other. The declara- 
tion of war for this conflict was the protest of the Civil 
Service Reform Association of Maryland, through its 
executive committee, against the selection of Eugene 
Higgins as appointment clerk of the Treasury Depart- 
ment in April, 1885, and from that time to the present 
there has been strife without truce or quarter in Mary- 
land politics. In 1885, 1887, 1889 and 1891 the Reform- 
ers organized formidable, though unsuccessful, inde- 
pendent movements, either with the support, or in aid, 
of the Republicans. In 1888 they defeated Morris 
‘Thomas as Clerk of Court, and in 1894 Charles G. Kerr 
as Judge. In 1886 and 1893 movements in which they 
had no share were made serious only by the disaffection 
in the dominant party, rendered chronic through their 
efforts, and they have been steadily engaged during the 
whole time in demanding, and, in some measure, 
obtaining, better election laws, prosecuting and occa- 
sionally convicting election offenders, exposing un- 
fit appointments, denouncing jobs and other abuses, 
and, in every way they could, educating and irritating 
public opinion. After theelections of 1885 they organ- 
ized the Baltimore Reform League, a body of nearly the 
same membership as the Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tion, but with a wider scope of action and more dis- 
tinctly militant purposes, which has done yeoman’s 
service in the prolonged combat. Last year several 
Good Government Clubs were also formed in different 
parts of Baltimore. 

Reformers in Maryland have had many disappoint- 
ments, and grave and frequent cause for discouragement, 
but they have never lost heart, and now at last their 
hour of triumph has come. The Democratic machine 
has been wrecked from top to bottom, and is daily 
crumbling to pieces. Its strength had three great 
sources: namely, the State, municipal and—under a 
Democratic Administration—federal patronage ; its con- 
trol of the election machinery; and its almost unlimited 
power over the liquor-dealers and to protect profes- 
sional criminals. These three resources were freely and 
unscrupulously employed by Senator Gorman, the 
Supreme City Boss, ‘‘ Free’’ Rasin, the latter’s chief 
lieutenant, ‘‘Sonny’’ Mahon, and other politicians of 
the same character, such as the late Sheriff Fledderman 
and the present Sheriff, ‘‘ Hack’’ Quinn, to retain in 
their hands an absolute control of the party organiza- 
tion, and with such success that Democratic primaries 
and conventions in Baltimore had become pure forms. 
The last attempt of the better element in the party to 
contest the primaries was in 1883, and the last on the 
part of other candidates for the boss-ship and dissatis- 
fied politicians was in 1887. For the last eight years 
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Rasin has simply designated in advance all the delegates 
to the city conventions and mapped out all their pro- 
ceedings; their members have been always chosen 
unanimously and have nominated the approved candi- 
dates with the like harmony and dispatch. Democrats 
disgusted by the rapacity, venality and insolence of the 
big and little bosses, have had no resource but open re- 
bellion, and have repeatedly joined the Republicans in 
contending, not against their party, but against the Ring, 
at the polls. Here again, however, the latter was very 
powerful, for its leaders chose the Supervisors of Elec- 
tions, and, through them, the election officers—Repub- 
licans no less than Democrats—and could dictate the 
course of the police, of the State’s Attorney, of the Sheriff, 
and to all appearance even of the grand jury, although the 
last-named body is chosen by the Judges of the several 
courts ofthe city. It was therefore easy for the bosses to 
protect, as well as reward, those zealous in their service. 

All these bulwarks to rascality have been stormed. 
The Republicans, aided by the Reform Democrats, have 
carried almost every county of the State and made a 
perfectly clean sweep in Baltimore city. Every depart- 
ment of the State and city government will be in their 
hands within a few weeks, and the officeholders and ha- 
bitual criminals—classes to a great extent, but not wholly, 
identical—are at their mercy. The Democratic clubs 
are already disbanding and their leaders “‘ retiring from 
politics.’’ Indeed, it is surmised, and with much show 
of reason, that not a few of these may soon “retire’’ 
from the State, which will be, possibly, a very far from 
safe place of residence for ‘‘retired’’ statesmen before 
long. Mr. Gorman has, indeed, three years longer in 
the Senate, but he has been shorn of every shred of 
patronage except, perhaps, that at the disposal of some 
of his creatures now holding federal offices, and whose 
tenure and fidelity are alike uncertain. With no offices 
to use as small change in ‘‘deals’’ and ‘dickers,’’ he 
resembles Samson after Delilah had wielded the scissors, 
and can scarcely keep his grip on the party. Moreover, 
there is already talk of investigations by the new Legis- 
lature into incidents of recent Maryland history, which 
may well prove a source of some little anxiety to fallen 
greatness, 

What the Republican party will do with the power 
which it has regained after twenty-eight years’ proscrip- 
tion, only the future can tell; but, whatever its course, 
all friends of honesty and decency in public life may 
now at least echo the words of the Spanish historian of 
the Incas’ overthrow and ‘‘ praise God that the idols 
are cast down’’! Ss. S. V. 


|* His Report for 1895, the First Assistant Postmaster- 

General renews his recommendation of last year in 
relation to the growing ‘evil of boycotting postoffices. 
‘‘ Owing to political differences, selfish motives, petty 


jealousies, etc,,’’ he says, ‘‘the compensation of post- 
masters is, in many instances, seriously reduced, and 
the organized plan of postal service interfered with. 
At Presidential offices this is accomplished by a number 
of persons purchasing their stamps elsewhere, and at 
fourth-class offices by collecting and mailing large 
quantities of letters on the cars or at other offices, 
thereby depriving such postmasters of the cancellation 
of stamps. This is carried to a grievous extent in some 
communities, and is such an interference with the usual 
and regular disposition of the mail as in my judgment 
calls for legislation by Congress.’’ 
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In New York’s New Legislature. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
EW YORK, November 12.—During the recent polit- 
ical campaign in this State the Civil Service Re- 
form Association addressed letters to all candidates for 
the legislature and for municipal offices, asking their 
views regarding Civil Service Reform, and whether, if 
elected, they would support such efforts as might be 
made to extend the operation of the merit system. One 
hundred replies were received, all but two of which were 
favorable. Forty-three of those who replied were 
elected. There is no doubt, therefore, that a fair pro- 
portion of the new legislators will be found friendly to 
Civil Service Reform. 

A comprehensive bill, designed to place in full effect 
the broad Civil Service provision of the constitution, 
will be introduced the first week of the session, so that 
immediate opportunity will be offered for these gentle- 
men to prove the sincerity of their professions. One of 
the most active friends of the Reform in the Senate will 
be Dr. Brush, Republican, of the Fourth (Kings) dis- 
trict, who was a member of the last Assembly, and did 
excellent service there. Other cordial supporters of 
the merit system in the Senate will include Pavey, Page 
and Ford, of New York, White of Onondaga, and Lamy 
and Davis of Erie. 

In the Assembly Col. William Cary Sanger of Oneida 
will best represent the Civil Service Reform sentiment. 
Others who may be depended upon are Laimbeer, French 
and Andrews of New York, Degraw, Perkins, Brennan, 
Ebbett and Livingstone of Kings, Hill and Blaisdell of 
Erie, Cole and Bondy of Onondaga, and Armstrong of 
Monroe. 

There is an unusual proportion of new men in each 
house, and little that is definite can at present be said 
about the probable attitude of the majority. 








Brooklyn’s Encouraging Showing. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 

ROOKLYN, November 12.—Mayor Schieren has re- 

cently signed an order placing in the competitive 

schedule of the municipal Civil Service, 103 positions 
hitherto exempt. This is the most important single exten- 
sion since the adoption ofthe original rules. Itreducesthe 
number of positions still in the exempt schedule to 125. 
On January 1, 1893, there were 292, on January 1, 1894, 
244, and on January 1, 1895, 228. The places affected 
are of various character, and include, among others, 
the following: 

In the Mayor’s Office: Temporary clerk. 

Department of Collection: Mail clerk, assistant mail 
clerk, refund clerk and stamp clerk. 

Department of Assessment: Personal property clerk. 

Department of Police and Excise: Accountant, prop- 
erty clerk, confidential clerk of the excise department, 
superintendent of boilers, searcher of female prisoners, 
and all detectives. 

Department of Health: Experts in the bureau of con- 
tagious diseases. 

Department of Fire: Captain of fire-boat, janitrix. 

Department of City Works: Assistant secretary, 


record and chief clerk, chief clerks, engineer of street 
repairs, engineer of local improvements, nine principal 
assistant engineers, inspector of street lighting, super- 
intendent of bureau of supplies. 
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Department of Parks: Superintendent, chief clerk 
and paymaster, assistant paymaster, labor and property 
clerk. 

Board of Elections: All clerks. 

Of the places remaining exempt, excepting deputies 
and important professional positions, the greatest pro- 
portion are in the department of finance, still presided 
over by the spoils Comptroller, George W. Palmer. It 
will be another year before any improvement is prac- 
ticable here. In every other department, however, the 
advance made has been most satisfactory. Little re- 
mains to be done to make the merit system in Brooklyn 
complete. E. N. Y. 


An Ex-Consul on Consular Reform. 

BENJAMIN FOLSOM IN THE BUFFALO ENQUIRER. 
O bring about some permanent benefit to the Consu- 
lar service it should be put under the Civil Service 
Riles by act of Congress. The Consular service should 
be transferred to the Treasury Department, where it 
properly belongs. Consuls are purely commercial 
agents; their business is with the trade and commerce 
of the world, and the results of their work ultimately 
are found in the Treasury Department. They should, 
therefore, be enabled to report directly to that Depart- 

ment and not via the State Department. 

Besides this, there should be a weeding-out of unim- 
portant offices and a general consolidation of consular 
agencies and consulates. Then there should be a fair 
and just system of compensation to all these offices. 
The places should be salaried and graded according to 
rank and importance. There are many inconsistencies 
in the matter of salaries now. For example, the Con- 
sul-General at London gets probably twice as much as 
the Ambassador, and has none of the social duties in- 
cumbent upon the latter official. This should receive 
attention. 

To bring our consular and diplomatic service up to any- 
thing like the European standard will require many years. 
None of our young men will give up a profession in the 
present precarious condition of the service to accept an 
appointment to a foreign port or power. It is too un- 
certain. There is no promise of promotion for meri- 
torious work, as there is in the diplomatic service of 
European powers. There their best and brightest men, 
the pick and flower of their universities, are especially 
trained for this service, knowing that there is life-long 
employment and honest promotion to those who deserve 
it. An election of a President usually terminates a con- 
sular appointment in the United States. 

But the Civil Service rule is gaining ground and must 
in the end be preferred tothe spoils system, as surely as 
right must triumph over wrong. 








= First Civit SERVICE EXAMINATION for appointment 

to the Washington police was held on October 26. 
The result was very satisfactory to the Superintendent 
of Police and the Commissioners, and the appointment 
of policemen in this way in the future is undoubtedly 
settled. Three applicants were examined, and made 13, 
33 and 93 per cent. respectively. Walter C. Cox was 
the candidate who made 93 per cent., and he received 
his appointment the next week. The examination con- 
tained twenty-two questions, which were answered in 
writing, all of them having a direct bearing on the du- 
ties of a policeman. 








November 15, 1895. 


No Religious Discrimination. 


A STALE SLANDER AGAIN ON ITS TRAVELS. 

|* answer to a letter of inquiry from Bishop Montgom- 
ery of Los Angeles, Cal., based on a newspaper 

statement, President Procter of the United States Civil 

Service Commission has written the following letter: 

‘* Right Reverend and Dear Sir: 

‘‘The statement which you quote in your letter of 
October 5th, that ‘80 or 85 per cent. of the employees 
in all the Departments at Washington are Roman Cath- 
olics,’ is of course a falsehood. The proportion of 
Catholics in the Departments, as compared with persons 
of other religions, is probably about the same as with 
employees in private business. The Constitution de- 
clares that no religious test shall ever be required as a 
qualification to any office or public trust under the 
United States. Under this authority the President has 
prescribed in the Civil Service Rules that no discrimi- 
nation shall be made for religious reasons in any exami- 
nation or appointment thereunder. Thé rules further 
require that all disclosures of religious opinions by or 
concerning any applicant shall be discountenanced. 
The religion or political opinions, social standing, oc- 
cupation, sympathies and theories of those who are ap- 
pointed are as varied as the religion and character, pur- 
suits and feelings of the vast citizenship from which 
applicants come. It would be as absurd as it would be 
impossible that applicants of one religion could have 
any monopoly of office or disproportionate share of offi- 
cial positions under examinations which are open to all 
citizens on precisely the same basis. It is absolutely 
impossible that there sheuld be any discrimination in 
the examination, marking, or certification of persons 
for appointment under the Civil Service Rules. The 
Commission knows nothing about the religion of appli- 
cants who come before it, and no applicant is or ever 
has been discriminated against because he was a Catho- 
lic, a Protestant, a Jew ora Gentile. Nothing on the 
files of the Commission discloses the religious or politi- 
cal affiliations of any applicant. When names are cer- 
tified for appointment nothing is permitted in the 
application and examination papers which gives the ap- 
pointing officer any hint of the religion of the candi- 
dates. As these candidates are drawn impartially from 
every part of the country, it very rarely happens that 
the appointing officer has any knowledge of the politics 
or religion of any of the three persons certified from 
among whom a vacancy must be filled. Complaints of 
religious discrimination have very rarely been made, 
and the Commission believes that considerafions of pol- 
itics and religion have been practically eliminated in 
appointments in the classified service at Washington. 

‘Persons who espouse the statement that Catholics 
are in control of the Departments assert what they can- 
not know to be true. Appointments to enter the Depart- 
mental service are now made to a larger extent from 
rural than from urban population, representing every 
State and Territory in proportion to its population. 

‘¢ Catholics are 10 per cent. of the total population of 
the country and 30 per cent. of the whole number of 
communicants of all religions. Counting the fourteen 


largest cities of the country, 23 per cent. of their total 
population are Catholics, and 61 per cent. of the com- 
municants in those cities of all religions are of that 
faith, while the percentages for the city of Washington 
are 16 and 39 respectively. 


Of the six cities nearest in 
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population to Washington, 22 per cent. of their popula- 
tion are Catholics, and 57 per cent. of all religious com- 
municants of those cities are of that faith. The tenden- 
cies at work in the apportionment of appointments 
among the whole people and the opening of the service 
to free competitive examinations make religious dis- 
crimination impossible. 

‘«T have the honor to remain, Right Reverend Sir, 

‘¢ Your obedient servant, 
‘* JoHN R. PROCTER, 
‘* President,” 

The report to which this correspondence alludes is a 
stale one, periodically set in circulation by some mis- 
chief-maker. Instead of its being true that the percent- 
age of members of the Roman Catholic Church is dis- 
proportionately large among Government employees at 
Washington, the reverse is probably true, for the reason 
that the percentage of Catholics to communicants of 
religious bodies is less in Washington than in any of 
the large cities of the coun.ry. The population of Wash- 
ington is largely made up of persons who either have 
been or are now connected with the Government serv- 
ice or dependent upon it. If 80 or 85 per cent. of such 
employees were Roman Catholics the excess would be 
reflected in the total population. This would be so 
especially if official position were used for the propaga- 
tion of Roman Catholicism. The statistics of churches 
in the census of 1890 shows the percentage of Roman 
Catholics to the total population, and also to all other 
communicants, for the largest seven cities in the United 
States as compared with Washington thus: 
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But it may be objected that the cities named are not 
fairly illustrative, as they are much larger centres of 
population than Washington. If, then, the six cities 
are taken which are nearest in population to Washing- 
ton, and, with one exception, have a smaller population, 
we find the proportion to stand thus: 
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The early inhabitants of Washington were largely 
Roman Catholics, but few of their descendants who are 
now living in Washington are in the Government serv- 
ice, being mostly in private business. This is partly 
explained by the fact that appointments are required 
by law to be apportioned among the States according 
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to population, and residents of Washington have been 
for some time excluded from the ordinary Civil Service 
examinations because the District of Columbia has its 
full share of appointments. 


Needed Federal Legislation. 


|* a letter to Secretary McAneny of the National Civil 

Service Reform League, Secretary Doyle of the 
United States Civil Service Commission notes several 
suggestions which the next report of the Commission 
will contain as to desired new legislation : 

‘«The first and most important of these,’’ he says, 
‘‘is that of dealing with the appointment of fourth-class 
postmasters. Along step in that direction may be taken 
by the Post Office Department under the new Rule in 
extending large postoffices to embrace contiguous offices. 
This is a measure of economy in postal administration 
and acurtailment of the spoils system, but it will at 
first only operate upon acomparatively small number of 
offices, but with increasing momentum. The necessity 
of some such law as that proposed by Senator Lodge or 
Representative De Forest in abolishing the four years’ 
term and making the tenure dependent on good behavior 
still remains. The bills which they introduced would 
still leave the power of patronage with the Post Office 
Department through local inspectors. If it were desired 
to have the qualifications of candidates ascertained by 
an outside body, taking the temptation of removals 
away from the Post Office Department, these postmasters 
might be classified under Section 6, paragraph 2, of the 
Civil Service Act without further legislation. 

‘‘The employees of the District of Columbia should 
be classified ; and since doubt has been expressed of the 
power to dothis under the law, legislation should be 
sought. 

‘‘In view of the decision of the Attorney-General 
that solicitation by letter in a public building is not an 
offence under the law, Congress should make the inten- 
tion clear and prohibit solicitation in any guise, as pro- 
posed in the Everett bill. 

‘¢Some such bill should be introduced as that pro- 
posed three years ago to take laborers out of politics. 
They should not be classified under the Civil Service 
Act, but should be dealt with under a special law or 
executive order. 

‘‘Other extensions of the merit system, such as the 
introduction into the Departments of promotion regu- 
lations, the classification of the mints and assay offices, 
the sub-treasuries, the Lighthouse service, the Life-sav- 
ing service, the Steamboat Inspection service, the Ma- 
rine Hospital service, the Immigration Bureau, employ- 
ees of armories and arsenals, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and the like, can be accomplished by the 
President without legislation. 

‘A further subject for legislation is the need of giv- 
ing the Commission power to investigate all cases of 
dismissal, to administer oaths and examine witnesses.’’ 

To these might be added an item which the report 
cannot very well recommend: the salary of a Civil 
Service Commissioner is $3,500; it should be increased. 
‘The large extension of the Commission’s work demands 
an increased appropriation for clerks. Ten years ago, 
also, the salary of the Secretary was fixed at $2,000. 
Since then he has been made disbursing agent and put 
under bonds. ‘The Commission is desirous that his 
salary be increased from $2,000 to $2,500. 
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Memoranda. 

AN examination will probably be held by the United 

States Civil Service Commission on December to 
for a mechanical draftsman for the Light House Board 
of the Treasury Department, at a salary of $1,440 per 
annum. The exact scope of the examination has not 
yet been decided. Persons who desire to compete should 
write to the Commission for a blank form of application 
and more complete information. Arrangements will 
probably be made to examine applicants in a few of the 
large cities, such as New York, Chicago, Boston, Cin- 
cinnati and Philadelphia. 

—The changes of fourth-class postmasters for the 
thirty-second month of the present administration, Oc- 
tober 5 to November 4, 1895, numbered 855, of which 
764 were caused by deaths and resignations, leaving gt 
to be accounted for by removals, either for cause or at 
the expiration of four-year terms. 

—The annual report of the New York Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor, department of 
schools, shows that it has maintained six vacation 
schools, in codperation with the Board of Education, 
with a total average attendance of 3,319—nearly four 
times the number of last year—and that the cost of each 
pupil per day was 5.6 cents, as opposed to 11.7 in 1894. 

—Auditor Holcomb of the Treasury reports that the 
settlements of Consular accounts for the fiscal year show 
an increase of $180,353.85 in the amount of fees received 
during the fiscal year 1895 over 1894, while the excess 
of expenditures over receipts in the Consular service 
was only $100,567.92, as against $297,066.62 for the fis- 
calyear 1894. The indications are now that the receipts 
during the current year will exceed the expenditures, 
and thus make the Consular establishment self-support- 
ing. 

—Evanston, Ill., has done Chicago the compliment 
to copy her Civil Service rules almost word for word 
and letter for letter, even to the provisions covering 
the employment of laborers. The only noteworthy dif- 
ference is in the establishment of an age limit, which 
Evanston sets at fifty years except in the case of 
veterans. 


New Publications. 

— expressed, and therefore brought within the 

narrow compass of eighty-eight pages of large print, 
yet of satisfying logical completeness, is Thomas Ward- 
law Taylor’s @ssay on justice, ‘‘ The Individual and the 
State.’ Mr. Taylor traces the history of society, and of 
the relation of the individual to it, from the most prim- 
itive times to the present, showing how the foundations 
of government have been built up, stone upon stone. 
The most interesting chapter, to most observers of recent 
events and tendencies in this country, is the one which 
discusses the socialistic and laissez-faire theories of the 
functions of government under the general topic, ‘‘the 
end of the state.’’ Mr. Taylor discards the conventional 
arguments on both sides, reaching the conclusion that 
it is impossible to lay down definite confines for the 
activities of government. ‘‘ Many definitions of the 
end of the state may be given,’’ he says. ‘‘ For our 
purpose they are pretty much of equal value.’’ And 
after quoting Humboldt, Mill, Beaulieu and others, he 
continues : 
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The philosopher, wishing to discover the end of the state, must 
find his definition ready made in his own consciousness. The 
definition must be ana priorione. It cannot be arrived at by any 
process of induction. The study of history does not enable the 
student to reach any legitimate conclusion as to what are the cor- 
rect objects and the proper limitations of state activity. i 
The same state in different ages pursues different ends. It curtails 
its activity in one direction only to increase it in another. By 
sumptuary laws the state of Henry VIII endeavored to regulate 
the lives of its people ; the changes which rendered the enforce- 
ment of these laws impossible, also by the disappearance of the 
monasteries rendered it necessary for the state of Elizabeth to as- 
sume the administration of public charity. What was impossible 
for a state in one age may become possible for it in the next, and 
vice versa. . . . 

History shows the end for which the state was originally 
founded. Security or negative welfare was undoubtedly that 
end, but the state, like all other human institutions, is progress- 
ive, and the purpose for which it exists in civilized countries in 
the nineteenth century cannot be settled by appeals to the ends 
which it served in ancient times or among barbarous peoples. 
Indeed, if these appeals were permissible, the state would be 
properly restricted to but one branch of negative welfare, the 
defence of its people against attacks from without. The state 
was in the beginning a military organization and as such limited 
its activity to the purposes for which it had been formed. It 
never meddled with the private rights and quarrels of its citizens. 
The chief function of the modern state is to punish and prevent 
wrong. Such a conception was unknown in primitive times. 
Then private revenge was a sacred duty. Each man was the 
guardian of his own household and possessions, and any injury to 
them was promptly followed by reprisals. The avenger of blood 
was a grim reality in those early days. But no state, however 
embryonic, could be entirely ignorant of the dangerous disinte- 
grating tendencies of such feuds. If the state was to be pre- 
served, these quarrels must be repressed. Since it had neither 
the right nor the power to interfere directly, the state began to 
act as a mutual friend or mediator, and endeavored to secure 
some mitigation of the avenger’s severity. It was a distinct 
advance when it was able to persuade the injured party to accept 
of a reasonable compensation in lieu of a bloody revenge. Still 
its jurisdiction was founded on the consent of the parties. They 
were free either to accept or reject its arbitration. Gradually, 
however, as public opinion was formed, the power of the state 
increased. Little by little it became strong enough, when the 
compensation was not accepted, to specify the time and nature 
of the combat, to limit the quarrel to the principals alone, and, 
after a time, to treat the rejection of its arbitration as an injury 
to itself. If at the request of individualist philosophers the state 
is to limit itself to the purpose for which it was formed, it must 
divest itself not only of all those other powers which it has grad- 
ually acquired during ages of evolution ; it would have to divest 
itself even of this earliest addition to its functions, the adminis- 
tration of justice. In this connection appeals to the social life of 

rimitive peoples are as idle as would be an appeal to the social 
life of a protozoan. ‘ 

Neither can any conclusions be drawn from the history of the 
failures of govermental action. The failure of particular 
means to attain a certain end is not an argument against the end, 
it is only an argument against the means employed. . . . His- 
tory also shows many instances in which the state has failed. 
while private enterprise has been successful, but it by no means 
follows that these cases should, therefore, be always left to indi- 
vidual initiative. =p : ; 

The truth is, the end of the state is of the nature of an ultimate 
and cannot be reached by any process of reasoning... . . The 
conception of the state is necessary to understanding the nature 
of man. It is the highest of all human institutions, and to know 
the end which it actually serves would be to know, not only the 
end of the Organic Will, but also the individual ends of all the 
units subsumed under it. On the other hand, to know the ideal 
end of the state would be to know the end of life itself. : 
The conscious end of the state is not a fixed or abiding one. It 

is only an end for the individuals holding it. If they are suffi- 
ciently numerous they may constitute that public opinion which 
is in the last resort of sovereignty of the state. i 

There is thus no possibility of reaching any fixed limit for state 
activity, either from the side of the individual by a doctrine of 
natural right, or from the side of the state by establishing for it 
a fixed and permanent end or purpose. . . Whatever end 
is adopted is comparatively unimportant; the means, direct and 
indirect, by which that end is to be attained, are the important 
consideration. Granted even the narrow estend, bare security, 
and in the closely interwoven web of social life there is almost 
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no act which cannot be interpreted as bearing upon that end. 
Public education, sanitary legislation, prohibition, moral legisla- 
tion of all kinds, the grossest violations of ‘‘ personal liberty,”’ 
of freedom of thought, of freedom of speech, can be as readily 
defended from the standpoint of mere security for life and prop- 
erty as from the position of the most advanced socialistic concep- 
tion of the functions of the state. 

Ginn & Company, publishers 

Nothing more fitting can be imagined than that Ida 
M. Tarbell should be Abraham Lincoln’s biographer, 
and her contribution to the November A/cClure’s will 
be read with great interest. The material contains much 
that is new, and is abundantly illustrated, one of the 
pictures being the eailiest known portrait of Lincoln, 
taken from a daguerreotype never before given to the 
public. By way of antithesis, the same number contains 
a further installment of E. J. Edwards’s history of Tam- 
many Hall, this paper dealing with ‘‘Richard Croker 
as Boss.’” The condensed account of Croker’s rise to 
power is of most timely interest in view of James 
O'Brien’s latest attempt to masquerade as a reformer, 
and of ‘‘Bat’’ Shea’s failure to clear himself of the 
charge of murder in Troy: 

Croker was born in Ireland in 1843, and was a mere child when 
he came to New York. His father was poor, and had a large 
family. The boy attended the public schools in New York in- 
termittently for four years, and in 1856, when he was thirteen 
years of age, he set about to find a trade. As he lived in the 
neighborhood of the machine-shops of the Harlem railroad, he 
naturally foundemployment there. He was a good workman when 
he wanted to be; but the rough life which characterized east-side 
New York in his boyhood seemed to have more fascination for 
him than his trade, and he became distinguished for his obstinate, 
domineering disposition—the disposition which afterwards, no 


doubt, brought him to leadership of men, but which at this time 
only involved him in quarrels 


He formed a friendship with the notorious James O’Brien, to 
whom afterwards he was bitterly opposed, and, through O’ Brien’s 
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influence, began to secure some political consideration. In 1867, 
when twenty-four years old, he was elected Alderman, and then 
reélected. In 1873 he was elected Coroner, was reélected in 1876, 
but was defeated of reélection in 1879. In 1883 he was elected 
Alderman again, and then appointed Fire Commissioner, this 
being the last public office he held, except for a short time when 
he served as City Chamberlain. Under O’Brien’s tutorship, and 
aided by his own energy and self assertiveness, he became the 
political leader of his district, which was the Twenty-first Ward. 
Hehad his district well disciplined. He got the vote out upon elec- 
tion day, and increased it with each successive election. There- 
fore, while he was still a young man, he had attracted the notice 
of those in authority in Tammany Hall—not only those of the 
worse, but those of the better sort, men like Abram S. Hewitt. 
On election day in 1874 there was something like a riot in his dis- 
trict. Mr. Hewitt was then a candidate for Congress, and Croker 
was giving him his support. In the fracas a pistol was fired, and 
a political ‘‘heeler,’”’ John McKenna, fell mortally wounded. 
Croker was charged with the murder, and was indicted and tried. 
The jury disagreed, and that was the end of the case. Mr. Hewitt 
then and afterwards expressed his belief in Croker’s entire inno- 
cence, a belief which years after was confirmed by confessions 
which were made to him. 

It was due in part to Mr. Hewitt’s influence that Mr. Croker 
was reélected to the office of Coroner, and, afterwards, that he 
was appointed Fire Commissioner. This friendly relation witha 
man of such high character as Mr. Hewitt illustrates other 
friendships which Croker established; and to this day, there are 
men of the highest standing who, while denouncing the low view 
of politics and the corrupt tendencies in Tammany Hall, which 
were so perfectly developed under Croker’s leadership, never- 
theless do not hesitate to speak in admiration of his ability as a 
politician and as an organizer. 


In the American Magazine of Civics Duane Mowry 
writes of ‘‘ Reform and Reforms,’’ Henry Herzberg of 
‘¢Remedies for Political Evils,’’ and William D. Maxon 
of ‘*The Christian Citizen and the Municipality.’’ 
‘¢What,’’ asks Dr. Maxon, ‘‘is the remedy for our pres- 


ent day municipal distress ?”’ 


It is easy to theor:ze, but where is the practical remedy? It is 
also easy enough to answer that all good citizens, who desire 
good government without regard to party, should unite to place 
capable, honest, public-spirited citizens in the Mayor’s and Al- 


derman’s chair at each recurring election. That is what we 
want—what we always say we want. How is it to be brought 
about? Shall the political party be quite ignored and relief be 
sought in the choice of extra-party men—the best available? 
That is the cherished aim of the pure and simple citizens’ move- 
ment, which indeed is ————— successful, but generally fails 
for a lack of largely diffused public spirit and civic pride; and 
because the majority of citizens are intrenched behind party lines. 
Let us, however, not too readily decry party. Party professedly 
stands for principle, and good principles are always to be main- 
tained. But dothe principles of either of .our great political par- 
ties countenance bad government of acity? Do they sustain a 
public official in blocking progress, or in running for purely per- 
sonal and partisan ends the great common interests of the city 
upon which largely depend public, physical and moral health? 
Have these principles no standing judgment against official com- 
plicity with vice, no standing condemnation upon conspiracies 
against law, justice and the common rights of the ay ng We 
may not malign either political party by claiming that its princi- 
ples do not aim at just and efficient government for the advan- 
tage of the people at large. Therefore the trouble is not with 

arty, itis with partisanship ; not with the principles of the party, 
On with the lack of principle in the politicians whom the citi- 
zens suffer to control the party. . . . 

But there is something more practicalthan this. The Christian 
citizen, indeed, will have a hard task, if he tries just to exhort 
men into self-respecting citizenship. Nor may we hope for any- 
thing permanent from a Senate investigating committee. That 
is good, but it is not sufficient. Notwithstanding the Lexow in- 
vestigation of New York, the cause of reform in that metropolis 
is likely to have only a temporary lease of life. Parkhurst and 
Roosevelt, strong men as they are, will have their day and cease 
to be; but municipal corruption will go on forever, unless the 

eople, stirred in conscience and enlightened in mind, shall rise 
in their majesty and stop it. And this is neither visionary nor 
remote. There is a practical remedy which may be ever at hand 
and steadily applied. This remedy is civic education. Let the 
light come in upon the darkened mind, and lo, the heart lifts 
itself up toward the better things. Let the ignorant citizen who 
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now blindly follows some persuasive political leader only get into 
his mind the sense of his worth as a man and a citizen, and he 
will no longer be aslave. The plain duty, then, for the intelli- 

ent and able citizen is to provide education in things municipal 
or the people. In every city there should be a Civic Society, 
composed of the progressive, public-spirited men without regard 
to party, whose duty would be to get and keep the light full on 
municipal matters; « hich from time to time would issue reliable 
statements to the public upon the exact condition of the city’s 
treasury, the excise, the tax register, the public schools, the po- 
lice board, the health board, etc.; which would distribute plain 
literature inculcating civic virtue and public spirit, telling also 
the city’s history, marking its achievements in the past, pointing 
out its present excellencies and its: possible future improvement. 

The article in the Forum which is likely to attract 
most attention at this time among political observers 
is a discussion of ‘* The Third-Term Tradition’’ by 
John Bach McMaster. The author cites the well-known 
historical precedents against a Presidential third term, 
and thinks there is no reason to believe that the old- 
time antipathy to a third term is one whit less strong 
than it ever was. While in theory, he says, our practice 
of choosing Presidents because of their availability 
rather than their fitness is all wrong, in practice no 
harm comes from it, for under our system of government 
we do not need a President of extraordinary ability; the 
average man is good enough, and for him two terms is 
ample. What we want, in Mr. McMaster’s opinion, isa 
strong government of the people by the people, not a 
government of the people by a strong man, and we 
ought not to tolerate anything which has even the sem- 
blance of heredity. Mr. McMaster counsels the advo- 
cates of a third term to remember the doctrine of Jeffer- 
son that ‘‘in no office can rotation be more expedient ’’ 
than in that of President. 

In some respects the most noteworthy article in 7he 
Monthly Illustrator is a sketch of Senator Allison of 
Iowa, by Joseph W. Kay. The author has marked his 
man as a Presidential candidate, and suggests abundant 
points of contrast between him and other Republican 
aspirants for the nomination of 1896. 

Outing appeals to all classes of readers. The sports- 
man, angler, athlete and traveler will find much to 
interest them, while the fiction department is up to the 
usual standard. Notable features are ‘‘ Rugged Labra- 
dor,’’ by R. G. Taber; ‘‘ Over Ifinger Jock,’’ by Jean 
Porter Rudd; ‘‘A Ceylon Tracker,’’ by F, Fitzroy 
Dixon ; ‘‘ A Rondeau Muskallonge,’’ by Ed. W. Sandys ; 
‘‘The International Athletic Match,’’ by Wm. B. Cur- 
tis, and ‘‘ Football of ’95,’’ a forecast, by Walter Camp. 

The Century magazine celebrates its quarter-centennial 
in its November issue with an ‘‘ anniversary number.’’ 
In honor of the occasion it dons a new dress of type, 
with new headings, etc., and it appears in a new and 
artistic cover. Although the Century has reached an 
age that is unusual among American magazines, it con- 
tinues to show the youthful vigor and enterprise that 
have always characterized it. The program that has 
been arranged for the coming year contains a numberof 
interesting features. Much has already been written 
concerning Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new novel, ‘Sir 
George Tressady,’’ which has been secured for its pages. 
There was a very spirited bidding for this novel on the 
part of several prominent publishers, with the result 
that the author will probably realize from the serial 
and book rights of it one of the largest sums that has 
yet been given for a work of fiction in the English lan- 
guage. The story describes life in an English country 
house, and also touches somewhat upon industrial ques- 
It begins in the November number with an ac- 
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count of an English parliamentary election. It will be 
the leading feature in fiction for the coming twelve 
months, other and shorter novels being contributed by 
W. D. Howells, F. Hopkinson Smith, Mary Hallock 
Foote and Amelia E. Barr. There will also be contribu- 
tions from Mark Twain and Rudyard Kipling; a series 
of articles on the great naval engagements of Nelson, by 
Capt. Alfred T. Mahan, author of ‘Influence of Sea 
Power upon History’’; three brilliant articles on Rome, 
contributed by Marion Crawford, and superbly illus- 
trated by Castaigne, who made the famous World’s Fair 
pictures in the Century; a series of articles by George 
Kennan, author of ‘‘ Siberia and the Exile System,’’ on 
the Mountains and the Mountaineers of the Eastern 
Caucasus, describing a little-known people; articles 
by Henry M. Stanley and the late E, J. Glave on Africa; 
a series of papers on ‘‘ The Administration of the Cities 
of the United States,’’ by Dr. Albert Shaw. 
will also contain during the year a great number of 
papers on art subjects, richly illustrated. Professor 
Sloane’s ‘‘ Life of Napoleon,’’ with its wealth of illus- 
tration, will reach its most interesting part—the rise 
of the conqueror to the height of his power, and his 
final overthrow and exile. In order that new subscrib- 
ers may obtain the whole of this monumental work, the 
publishers have made a rate of five dollars, for which 
one can have a year’s subscription from November, ’95, 
and all of the numbers for the past twelve months, from 
the beginning of Professor Sloane’s history. 

Other publications which have reached our table are: 

‘¢Among the Pueblo Indians,’’ by Carl and Lilian 
Westcott Eickemeyer; illustrated with photographs 
taken by the authors. New York: Merriam Company. 
One dollar and seventy-five cents, 

‘¢ The Wish,’’ by Hermann Ludermann. Chicago and 
New York: Rand, McNally & Company, Twenty-five 
cents. 

‘¢ Spring’s Immortality, and Other Poems,’’ by Mac- 
kenzie Bell. Second edition. London: Ward, Lock 
& Bowden, Limited. 

‘¢ Pioneer Work in Opening the Medical Profession to 
Women,”’’ Autobiographical Sketches, by Dr. Elizabeth 
Blackwell. London and New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. One dollar and fifty cents. 

‘*American Catholics and the A. P. A.,’’ by Patrick 
Henry Winston. Chicago: Charles H,. Kerr & Co. 
Twenty-five cents. 

‘¢ Studies in the New Testament,’’ by Rev. James H. 
O'Donnell. West Chester, N. Y.: New York Catholic 
Protectory Print. One Dollar. 








Reform in New York Police Courts. 


FROM HARPER’S WEEKLY. 

N October 1st the reformed police courts of New 
York city had been in operation three months. 

The former police justices were legislated out of office 
on July 1st, and the Special Sessions judges and the po- 
lice magistrates took their places. The new law re- 
quired that the new justices and magistrates should be 
lawyers of at least ten years’ standing, and that they 
should engage in no other legal work, and it gave the 
power of appointing these new officers of judicial pro- 
cedure to a reform Mayor. A mighty change has come 
in consequence. That mysterious power in modern pol- 
“tics known as the Pull is gone in these courts. This 
3 in be proved beyond a shadow of doubt. The pot- 
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house politicians have been swept out of these courts by 
the broom of reform. Pettifogging lawyers tiptoe 
their way about, and the thieves among the police have 
put on the garb of honest living. 

The reform has been simply overwhelming. Stealthy 
and secretive as the power of the pull was in other 
fields of political action, it had to come out in the open 
in the police courts. Records had to be kept there, and 
these show that it exists no more. There is one way of 
obtaining an accurate ‘‘line’’ on the former police-court 
pull. The amount of the fines tellsthe story. One of Tam- 
many’s strong points in influence was to get police-court 
fines reduced or remitted. The commission of crime 
was thus made tributary to Tammany’s political success. 

Here is the proof that the pull existed and that it has 
gone. The fines in the Court of Special Sessions for 
the months of July, August and September, in 1894, 
Tammany régime, were $5,514.50. The amount of the 
fines for the same months in 1895, reform régime, is 
$43,098.50, an increase of 7oo percent. The fines in 
the police courts proper for the months of July, August 
and September of last year amounted to $8,940. This 
year, for the same time, the fines in the same courts 
amount to $18,815, an increase of more than 1oo per 
cent. That tells the story in bulk. When the records 
of the past and present are analyzed an impressive ad- 
dition is made to the reform record. In the Special 
Sessions Court the fines for July, 1894, were $2,172. In 
July of this year they were $7,615. In August, last year, 
they were $1,208.50; this year, in August, they were 
$26,848.50. In September, last year, they were $2,134; 
this year they were $8,635. Last year the fines of the 
First District Court, the Tombs, for the months of July, 
August and September, were $1,199; this year, for the 
same time, they were $3,135. In the Second District 
Court, Jefferson Market, last year, the fines for the same 
time were $2,693; this year they were $2,809. This is 
the famous Tenderloin district, and the one place where 
Tammany imposed fines on those who had no political 
pull, and this accounts probably for the fact that there 
is only a small increase in the percentage of the fines in 
that court. In the Third District Court, Essex Market, 
the record last year was $2,304; this year, $4,447. In 
the Fourth District, Yorkville, the last-year record was 
$1,228; this year it was $3,197. The Fifth, Harlem, 
last year showed $1,287; this year, $2,678.50, The 
Sixth, Morrisania, last year, $229; this year, $549.50. 





AX Errort is Makinc in Chicago to organize a Junior 

American Republic among the intelligent and enter- 
prising young people of the city. ‘‘ For the study of our 
free institutions,’’ says the /nter-Ocean, *‘ the science of 
popular government, and pure—non-partisan—politics, 
this organization proposes to offer unusually powerful 
incentives by a proposition to duplicate among the boys 
and girls under 21 years of age, the different depart- 
ments and divisions of our federal, State, county and 
municipal governments. This means that there is to be 
a junior President of the United States, a junior Cabi- 
net and Congress, a junior Governor, legislators, etc., 
in each State, and a junior Mayor and entire municipal 
aggregation in every city.”’ 








 Pyge BricHaM, though eighty-one years of agesetil! 
sorts mail in the Boston postoffice. He has been 
more than fifty-seven years in the serviceydnd is said to 
have the longest unbroken record of _aily postal clerk. 
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The large increase in the 
number of applicants for Gov- 
ernment positions has made 
it necessary to adopt a stand- 
ard that will secure employees 
sufficiently well-informed. 

Although this standard is 
not high for the candidate of 
ordinary intelligence, still 
the applicant must be 
posted as to what the stand- 
ard is, and on what subjects 
and in what way to pursue his 
studies. 

This book presents exactly 
the information desired, so 
that the young man or young 
woman seeking a position in 
the Civil Service -may work... 
intelligently‘toward a definite 

‘5. end without having to spend «~ 


~ in hard study, and ~~ 
‘tighout having to purchase a ~ 
whole library of text-books. > 


ily the candidate - 


* 


Many: Good Things: - «| 
~ Come from Boston, 


BUT NOTHING BETTER THAN 
































You can get a good Boston Binder of 
the size to bind your Goop GovERNMEN®: 
or any similar publication, for 28 Cents, 
including postage prepaid. Send. your 
order, with the money— postage stamps as 


acceptable as anything else—directly to 


GOOD GOVERNIENT, 
WASHINGTON, DB. C. 


‘How-To-PREPARE- 


CAML SERVICE: 


G a @ 
wr WA 


rs 


: j my “ar! & 


ILGRIMAGE 


+ By JEROME K. JEROME, 


r of “THREE MEN IN A BOAT,” Etc 


> Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 25 cents 
bgyGOOD GOVERNMENT, Washington, D. C. 
The’ LATEST ISSUES of 


‘Good Government 


@y always be obtained at the following 
places: 

G. {P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 29 West 23d St., 
New York, 

BRENTANO’S, tors Pennsylvania Ave., 
Washington, D. C., 

Aswell as at either of the offices of ptb- 
ligation. 





Fine Pamphiet Printing 
Good Government Press, 


Done by 


Washington, D. C. 





wastes many valuable hours, 
perhaps weeks, in ‘‘ brushing 
up’’ on subjects not required. 
One little volume contains 
all the necessary direc- 
tions for applicants, includ- 
ing blank forms of applica- 
tion, and the rules and the re- 
quirements for candidates. for 
positions as copyists, clerks, 
etc. a ee 
The publishers, Arthur 
Hinds & Co., charge only fif- 
ty cents for the book; and, 
by an arrangement with the 
management of this journal, 
offer it as a premium to every 
new cash subscriber for one; 
year who states in his letter” 
either that he is preparing to ™ 
enter the Civil Service, or that 
he is already in and is study- 
ing for promotion. Send order 
and money—either 
or the” book: ali 





